outwardly it no longer looked like its former self. It was
planted in the spring with the ordinary spring sowing, without
vernalization, like any other kind of spring wheat. Next
to it they planted the same Kooperatorka, even from the
same oreat-grandfather ear., only this one had had no hothouse
experience.
I saw both strips at the end of May. The winter wheat
spread over the land in stunted., seedless grass clumps
three or four inches high. The hothouse plants., about thirty
inches high, were already earing. It was almost useless
trying to make oneself believe that they were the same kind of
plant., the offspring of the same ear. It contradicted absolutely
everything we had learned from the old textbooks on genetics.
But there was nothing to aigue about. 1 saw it with my
own eyes.
Lysenko read a paper on the first results of his experi-
ments with Kooperatorka in December 1936, at the Fourth
Session of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences.
"Are you altering heredity?" a voice in the audience
enquired.
"Yes.,  heredity/'   answered  Lysenko.
"Searching for perpetuum mobile!" sarcastically inter-
jected'the celebrated Muller (this close disciple of Morgan had
just arrived in the U.S.S.R. and., pretending to be a friend
of our country, endeavoured to enlighten Soviet scientists
with the wisdom of Morganism).
Four years later Lysenko made the final summing- up.
He said: "In 19}^ I did not know of a single case of a spring
wheat being made out of a winter variety. . . . Today,
any man who sets about it can fairly easily transform
hereditary winter varieties into hereditary spring varieties.
Simultaneously, we learned how to transform spring varie-
ties into winter varieties. . . -."
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